INTRODUCTION
The British changed the course of Indian history and economic development. Marx called them unconscious tools of the revolution wrought in the social and economic structure of India during the period of foreign rule. Looking back from the vantage point of the present times, it is difficult to say that the changes brought about by the British in the administrative and economic fields were incidental and not the result of deliberate policy. In the matter of land settlements and land policy, it can perhaps be asserted with some confidence that the earlier British administrators, who carried on a long debate extending over six decades over the merits of different types of land tenures, did not envisage the results that followed the Permanent Zamindari Settlement in Bengal or Ryotwari Settlement in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. The sub-infeudation of Zarnindari rights, the emergence of an absentee landlord class, the growth of rural indebtedness as a result of conferment of property rights on an illiterate and improvident peasantry, were some of the worst features of land system which were not anticipated by the early framers of new land laws in India. But the same cannot be said about exclusion of Indians from all offices of position and profit, the destruction of Indian handicrafts and industries, the transformation of Indian economy into colonial economy, the stranglehold of foreign enterprise and capital on plantation and factory industries and the failure of the country to industrialise herself at a time when the whole of the independent world was marching ahead. India was kept down deliberately by the British because of imperial considerations. It is these considerations which moulded the Indian economy into shape for a period of 160 years from the Battle of Plassey in 1757 to 1919 when fiscal autonomy was conceded at least in principle. The poverty of the Indian masses in the nineteenth and early twentieth century was not the result of any inherent weakness in the Indian social or economic structure. The British must bear a large part of the responsibility for that just as they take credit for giving India an orderly government and peace, and for modernising the Indi^preconomy.
Lajpat Rai was concerned only with proving that India had been pauperized during the British rule and that economic and fiscal policies of the British were responsible for that result. He succeeds admirably in proving that point. The last chapter of the book sums up the narrative and the conclusion that logically follows from that narrative. "Enough has been said to illustrate the point taken/' he writes, "that the British subjugation of India was a long process of military and economic exhaustion, a sort of killing by inches which took a century to complete.*' And "'people died by millions; the country was drained of wealth; fields were devastated and mamrfactures ruined; the seal of